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taped or shielded (see Section I.D.3). Only glassware designed for vacuum
work should be used for that purpose.

5.  Hand protection should be used when picking up broken glass.
(Small pieces should be swept up with a brush into a dustpan.)

6.  Proper instruction should be provided in the use of glass equipment
designed for specialized tasks, which can represent unusual risks for the
first-time user.  (For example,  separatory  funnels  containing volatile
solvents can develop considerable pressure during use.)

I.A.9    FLAMMABILITY HAZARDS

Because flammable materials are widely used in laboratory operations (see
Chapter I.C), the following rules should be observed:

1.  Do not use an open flame to heat a flammable liquid or to carry out a
distillation under reduced pressure.

2.  Use an open flame only when necessary and extinguish it when it is
no longer actually needed.

3.  Before lighting a flame, remove all flammable substances from the
immediate area. Check all containers of flammable materials in the area to
ensure that they are tightly closed.

4.  Notify other occupants of the laboratory in advance of lighting a
flame.

5.  Store flammable materials properly (see Section II.D.2).

6.  When  volatile  flammable  materials  may  be  present,   use  only
nonsparking electrical equipment.

LA. 10   COLD TRAPS AND CRYOGENIC HAZARDS

The primary hazard of cryogenic materials is their extreme coldness. They,
and surfaces they cool, can cause severe burns if allowed -to contact the
skin. Gloves and a face shield may be needed when preparing or using
some cold baths (see Sections I.F.l and 2).

Neither liquid nitrogen nor liquid air should be used to cool a flammable
mixture in the presence of air because oxygen can condense from the air,
which leads to an explosion hazard. Appropriate dry gloves should be used
when handling dry ice (see Section II.B.2), which should be added slowly
to the liquid portion of the cooling bath to avoid foaming over. Workers
should avoid lowering their head into a dry ice chest: carbon dioxide is
heavier than air, and suffocation can result.